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Responses from the July issue of the Notebook were highly favor- 
able to the emphasis on competency-based staff d^^velopment . Both 
higher educatiOrK^ji^ pub^lic school people expressed- strong support for 
compjstency-based s^taff ' development as the route to'.prpgram improvement 
in pre-service atnd in-service preparation: of educational administrators,. 
/ The Auguslt meeting of the National Conference , of Professors of 

Educa^tional- Administration focused upon efforts, to assess competence . ^ 

i * ■ ' • • ' . ' ^ 

Ben 'Harris, The University of Texas, Austin, Al Wilson,. Kansas S^tate 

yniversity, arid J(ivian Smith, Quebec, have prepared articles to \n- 



?;lude ^sTsessment procedures developed in the projects centered at their 



institutions. DaVe Erlandson,, Queei^'s College, d-escribes the work of . 
th:e Interest GroupS^n, Compel^cy Based Education in his editorial. " 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Alfred P. Wrison/ Kansas State University 
" ' Vivian Srnith, Quebec, C^nadia 

* . • * 

Historical Perspective — a Brief Review* 

To adequately understand the principal's function as it is presently con- 
stituted, it is Jmperai-ive tha^ one comprehend how the^ fjosltion evolved, 

fhe genesis of "^he rqodern public school pri ncl pa I sh i p occurred In the early 
high schools about the rnlE^d4e of the 19th century.)^ However, Jacobson, Logsdon 
and Wiegman state that these Ivl^gh schools wer*e established to cater to the educa- 
tional needs -of a select few an^"^-^ examination of the principal's functions 
reveals that the pr i nc i pa I sh i p w$s Bot a professional position as it is today. 
They further state that "in addjtion jo teaching and administering his school, 
he often served as town clerk/ church chorl^;ter, official^ visitor of the sick, 
bell ringer of the church, grave digger, and court messengei;, not to mef^tion 
other occasional duties."*^ - ' ^ - c 

Edmonson, Roemer and Bacon^state that the evolution pf the pr i nc ipa I s-ljli p can 
be divicjed into five stages. Fir^^V, one teacher taught all subjects to tft6 
students at aij levels in a one-room schoo I house. . Second, as the towns ind 
cities grew there was a resfljltant increase* i-n school enrollments. This divelojx- 
ment neces-s i fated the acquisition of two or mqre teachers, one of whom was 
-designated 3s head teacher or principal responsib-le for ma-intalning discf-oline 
In addition to teach i ng -a f u i I- schedu I e of c lassesj-^, \ 
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Tn 1839, a special committee appointed by the Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion to study the position of principal teacher outllned^hls responsibilities 
as fol lows: 

* * • 

I . To function as the head of the school charged to his- care; 
, 2. To regulate the classes and course of Instruction of all the pupils; 

3. To discover any defects In the school and apply remedies; 

4. To make defects known to the visitor or trustee of the ward or dis- 
trict If he were unab I e to remedy conditions; - 

5. To give necessary Instruction to his assistants; 

\ 6. To- classify pupllsj ^ , . . 

7. To safeguard schoo I houses and furniture; 

8. To keep tfie school clean; 

9. To Instruct assistants; 

10. To- refrain from impa 1 r 1 n'g the standing of assistants, especially in 
the eyes of their pupils; - ' ^ 

11. To acquire the cooperation of h 1 s .^ss 1 stants. ' ^ . 

^ Third, ars th'e school enroljment continued to increase severaT teachers 
were hired and the responsibilities and influence of the principal grew to the 
extent that he began to exert a vital influence -ov^r the pupilg^, th^ school pro 
^ram, and even relationships in the community itself.^ Thus, at the fourth 
stage of development the principal was 1 ncrea-s 1 ng I y freed from his own teaching 
duties so by 1957 the principals in some schools in Boston were relieved of 
their teaching duties for part of each day to enable them to inspect and 
examine classes, other than their own.'^ By 1867 the principal teacher in New 
York City had a class "for who^se progress and efficiency he was specially 
responsible."'^ * , 

However, ^Jerce emph^izes that the princ^ipals were slow to carry out thei 
new .functions. 

The pr I nc 1 pa I s were slow individually and as a group to take 
advantage of the opportunities for professional leadership whLch 
were granted them.^ ThJ/s tpndency was especially marked during the 
period 1895-1910. The principal ship was well established from'an 
. administrative point.^f view, and-at that point, principals appeared 
content tg rest. Except for sporadic cases, they did little to 
study J-heir work, ex.perimer>t with administrative procedures^ or^ 
publjs^i articles on local administration and Supervision. The large 
botJy o^^^fhem were satisfied to attend to clerical and petty routioQ,, 
adml nl smrl ng the 1 r schoo I s on a po I Icy of la I ssez f a 1 re . ' ° 

■r ■ - . 

Gradual I V:, as the school enrollments continued to increase and many high- 
schools became complex organizations. It was necessary for school boards to 
create new positions such as those of vice-principal, heads of departments, 
'"and clerical workers. In this fifth stage of development of the principaTs 
function, ' 

Yhe principal bpcame- more arid' more a professional leader as 
^ detafis of administration and problems of students were centered 
those various administrative assistants. His function became 
that af^vQOorcJi na ting the efforts of all the indivl-duals under him, 
Integc^ting^tlhe school as a whole, keeping In touch with outside 
agencies, and deyotinq' attention to professional Improvement and 
progressive programs. 4 m. 
. ' . ^ 4 



A recjding of a^^ampling of textbooks and perioclcais written Curing the' 
I950's und I960's dealing with the principal's function reveals that while 
th^rp were some writers who encouraged principals to "place more stress on the\ 
supervisory and professional leadership acpects of their fuction, there were'. - 
many other writers who did not accept this viewpoint completely. /Ranniger dls-- . 
, covered that the functions of the principal were not generally agreed \jpon. 

The following ^re seveFa I /add i t iona I examples from the I i terature wh | ch - 
illustrate this point. Raavis'^ emphasized that no greater test of leadership 
exis4:^on the. part of an elementary school principal than his positive in- 
fluence on The professional development of his staff. Drummond, Goo(?lad, and 
Spain? stressed that the elementary principal holds a^key position in the 
improvement of the professional stiff f in his building. Corbally, Jenson and 
Staub' speaking about the seconda/y school principal stated that "despite the 
frustrations pf administration and demands on Kis- time that the improverrent of 
instruction is his most important respons i b i I I tV /' Ajnd in 1967, Stewart^ said 
that the principal's true function is educational leadership and that his primary 
concern must be the 'i n^ruct ional program of the school. » . 

■\ - Y^t^ wtiije these writers were vehemently insisting that the prirrary business 
of the principal was instructional supervision, there were other educational s 

/writers who rejected this thesis. Lucio and^MqNeil'^ presented their view of 
the changing supervisory functions of th^ prlncrpal. -They , suggested, that the 
general supervisory functions of^ the principal have d imi ni shed , i n the wake of 
the trend tdward enlarged systems with many, new specialists. Other factors 
detracting from the pri'ncipal's key supervisory function they state are growth 
of professional organizations and the improved preparation of teachers. 

In 1963,. two studies pointed out the lack of a clearly defined function for- 
the schoor principal. The f^<st c(f, these studies was conducted by tKe Illinois 
Elementary School Principals As^cl atlon. ' ' Hlg'Tll I ghted In this stilidy'was the 
great diversKy In definitions of the principal functl^ It alsb noted that 
the expected performance of the prln(::lpal varied cdns I derafe I y ^ rom one school 
dlstrUt to another. In the^ second study. Medially and Dean'"^ stated that there * 
are no clearly defined and commonly accepted criteria enabling one to Identify 
with any degree of cer^aljity or unanimity those knowl edges'. Insights, and 
skill? unlquel y fnecessary to the proper fugictlonlng of the elementary school 
prlnci-pal . \^ * \ • ^ ^ 

' . ■ *^ 

Writing "In 1964, Erickson^ said that he had made a study of recent volumes 
on the principal ship and^had been • struck with the Impression that what the 
authors 'Included and excluded seemed to have been determined rather arbitrarily. 
In none of the volumes was he able to find convincing arguments concerning the 
competencies that are cardinal In the leadership. - ^ 

/ f 
Here and there, for examp I e, 'authors emphasize that the principal 
must ''provide leadership' or must concern hlmse-lf prlmarly with ^the • 
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In the light of recent developments In the schools. 



Instructional program.' But many of the exhbrtat lon^ see^ unrealistic 



A few months later, Erickson again stated that "instructional supervision 
by the principal seems, then, tb.b'e less and^Jess defensIUTte in many schools; 
in addition, It is t^comjng less necessary." 
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',ne"extent of the lack of agreement amonq the principals themselves con- 
cernli^g their functions was no'ted by .Hamachek^ who stated ^hat even^among them- 
selves principals are in cqnflict aboGt what their jpb'vis and VJH^°rrnIlor2 
to become H th.ev are to survive. .Sb.serious was-this disagreenent that Cronlor 
warned thaf "the^-school pr i nc ipa-ISh ip in America approaches. a ' " JJ^^ 

irC^ers sharply 1n turn towards M nstructioha I I eadersh i p • pr^ i.t hurtles further 
orfv(ard toward the role of building manager." . < 

• • After studying the normati ve, rol e of the-61 ementar.y principal, Foskett 
'concluded that there, is a degree-of "amb i gu i ty In the .pos i t iort of the elementary 
principal and" that the ev i dence" suggests that the function is inadequately de- 
fined. , ■ ' , ,' • ' : 

Bui In attempting to define the principaPs function writers sometimes 
describe conflictiAg ideal s- for the principal to fol I ow. ' " ^ An^examp I e of such 
an occurrence is seen in a pomparlson of two articles, one by Stanavage and 
the other by McNa'llyl^ which were written within the same year. In debcribing 
how the principal will functio^i, Stanavage stated that he wilt devote much of 
his time to the improvement of instruction and the cuririculum. McNally, on the . 
other hand-, suggested that the 'instructional I eader concept ion^ of the pr.inc1pal-. 
shiD'has become outdated and fnappropriate. " 

This confusion concerning fte principal's function is still a problem with 
which administrators pre attempting to cope in the 70's. .It, is explained In 
part by what Wood^^ -d i scovered when he studied the manner in which elementary 
school -principals are selected in Indiana. He .found that very few^of the 
school cJls-trlcts surveyed' had written policies for th^ selectiorrof elementary 
school principals. Screeni'ng committees were used in very few systems He . 
recommended that school systetflS* Shpu I d develop joi) -descriptions for all posi- 
tions and T-hat' written, p'ol icies should be developed for the- recru i tment, 
limitations, screen i ng , .and . sel ect i on of pr.inctpals. • - .. . 

Gouid^ stated that the literature ref I ec/fs-.,a decided .need for further 
research la the area of -rol e expectations for the high school 'pri nd'ip^ I . 

Ryan'^ recommended' that a complete examination and review of the prin- 
cipal's function be made In order, to clarify It and to make-^it fulJy under,- i, 
stood by both the, prlficipaT and his subordinates. 

22 

Commontirrg on this problem of function ambiguities, Tschirki .emphasized • 
that immediate attention; shoul d be devoted. to c lar i f i cat ion" of expectations of 
the principal. He concluded that a concerted ef fort^sKould be made to identify 
essentla'i competenc ie^s for a more clearly defined functjon. > 

r ' ' ' ' ' ' 

The reported studies have shown that there are divergent conceptions of 
the principal's function and that no thorough-^anal ys i s has been made in this 
regard. These findings suggested that such an analysis would be most bene- 
ficial at this time wh'en educators are reorganizing the school systems and 
unlversitibs are redeveloping their training programs. 

Defining 
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From the above history it .is relatively apparent that although thefNa are 
divergent conceptions of the principal's role, no thorough analysis had bjaen 
found concerning how the principal functions. • In addition there was no 

6 ' \ 



• ■ .'2 

, • ; . » 

evI-doncG In the research Indicating whether or not the f unctions were ;s1ml I c^^r 
for «e lumen t^ry, middle school, Junior h Igh. and ^Sen lor h Igh * schoo I; pr 1 ncl pa I s. 

To answer these concerns a^serles'of Interfaced studies have been and are 
being conducted by the author and his colleagues. In depth repoT*|5 are reported 
throughout the Tlterature and will continue *to be reported' as* the research '.pro- 
gresses, n * . . * 

A' brief report of what has been -comp I eted Is^ shared .below along with other 
research In progress. ^, 



Defining Principals* Functions 
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From the above history 1t/fs apparent that although there are dlvergerat 
conceptions of the prlnc-Ipals' roJe, np thorough analysis had been found ccn- 
»cernlng how the principal functI,ons. In addition, there ^/as no evidence In 
the research Indicating whether or not the functions Were sTmllar for elemen- 
».tary, middle school, junior high and sen I.bV high school principals. 

To. answer these concerns a series of interfaced studies hav^ been and are 
being conducted by the author and his col leaguep. 'In^dep'th results are re- 
ported as the research progresses. / 

' A brief report of what has been completed is shared below along with other 
research in progress. . _ - 

I. ^A content analysis has been made of the elementary, middle, junior^ 
ahd senior high school. prIncipaMs functions as delineated by the authors of 
books listed in the most " recent ed it ion of Books^ in Pr I nt and periodical 
articles listed in Education Index since 1970. Thirteen bocks, and j 55 
periodical articles were 'selected an^d were analyzed using the theme as the 
coding unit, the paragraph as th^ content unit^ and six major function cate- 
gories which consisted of 168 subcategories to classify the data. In addition, 
the results of the analyses were compared, analyzed and summarizea. Intercoder 
agreenent was established at the .fol lowing levels: A. Ident I f Icat icn of, the 
^corregt number of categories +1.00, B. Classification according to the par- 
ticular behavior, that, Js, cognitive, affective, or psychomotor, without 
*speclfy.lng the particular level or subcategory a. cognitive +1.00 b. ^affec- 
tive +1 .00, -C. • Cla^slf ication accordlngto the partitular behavior, that is • 
cognitive, affective, or psychomotor specifying the particular level or sub- 
category as .defined by Krathwohl, Bloom, Masiajin their books, on the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives (cognitive and affeJrLve). Cognitive +1.00, Affec- 
tive +.77. The psychomotor area had no subcategories. 

II. A 124 Item, 7 point LIkert type rating scale was developod' frofii the 
168 categories used to do the analysis of writers in books and p^Iodica^s. ^ 
The LIkert type rating scale which enabtes pne to determine the/degree of 
Importance placed on the'varled functions of principals has allowed research 
on attitudes of superord I nates, subordinates, p<?ers and the varlld grouping^' 
of people served by prlpf^lpals. At thi's point in^time, national stud les have 
.assessed high school- students perceptions, school board members perceptions, 
and superord Inates percept Ion;5. Research Is. also In progress on perceptions 
of university professors, peers, and varied publics such as The Taxpayer" 
Assoc lat Ion. 
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III -Using the 124 I temsrear 1 I er defined as functions, the Perform.)ncc Pro- 
flle of Prlnclpol'5 Fu nctions jPPPF) was developed- The PPP^.was ao'veloped as 
a program for frciining eva,iuators to transcribe data recorded by aud 1^ tape 
recorders to checklists wft-h an Inter-rater correlation coeffic ent o .985. 
The checklist and evaluator training program have been used efflc.lent|y and 
effectively to prov I de a prof I 1 e of individual principals and principal groups.- 

The future research on principal functions should be exciting for with the 
bank of Infcrrr^tlon gathered, a core of 'f uncft Ions common to all levels of the 
principals-hip Is beginning to emerge. Also, functions more Important to spec fic 
Schooling levels, (i.e.. Elementary) Geographic locat Ions,. ( I .e. North Central , 
States) lncorr,e 1 eve I s • ( I .e. , Title 1 schools) and ethnic and rel glous env ron- 
ments are beginnlrg^to emerge. Expectations of the various publics are being 
compared and analyzed. Hopefully the studies will be duplicated to the extent 
possible and thus bring Into focgs emerging trends and perhaps allow us add I ^ , 
tjonally to systematically project principal functions In the future. 

Ddcuments relatjng to each of the three projects noted above are available 
from the Kansas State Univershty., Department of Educational Administration. 
These materials are of particular Importance to those in competency-based 
'educational program development and to those Conducting research on the prln- 
clpalshlp. 
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